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The  following  lecture,  prepared  amid  the  bustle  and  busi- 
ness of  professional  life,  has  been  furnished  for  publication  at 
the  request  of,  perhaps,  too  partial  friends.  In  glancing  over 
the  manuscript  I find  many  defects,  and  no  doubt  the  critical 
reader  will  discern  a number  of  mistakes.  The  vastness,  ex- 
cellence, and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  only  make  me  the  more 
ashamed  of  the  imperfections  of  my  performance.  In  the 
hope,  however,  that  it  may  be  productive  of  some  little  good, 
I have  consented  to  its  publication.  If  it  shall  have  the  effect 
of  causing  a single  individual  to  perceive  new  beauties  in  the 
Inspired  Volume,  and  turn  more  frequently  to  its  wonder- 
ful pages,  I shall  be  amply  repaid  for  all  the  labor  it  has  cost 
me. 

H.  B.  S. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

February  28,  1867. 
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rusticantur. 


Cicero. 


LECTURE. 


The  visitor  to  the  Eoman  Yatican — that  wonderful  de- 
pository of  the  beautiful — never  fails  to  admire  the  best  and 
most  perfect  piece  of  sculpture  Art  has  yet  produced,  the 
Pythian  Apollo.  He  stands  before  the  silent  figure  wrapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  matchless  beauty,  though  the 
cold  pale  marble  excites  no  emotion,  for,  like  the  snow- 
forms  created  by  the  magic  of  Okba  to  charm  the  loneliness 
of  Lelia’s  home,*  it  bears  the  human  shape,  but  is  all  too 
frigid  to  arouse  the  warmth  of  human  feeling.  He  simply 
criticises  and  admires  it  as  the  highest  type  of  physical  per- 
fection. But  how  different  are  the  feelings  that  rush  upon 
his  soul  when,  after  wandering  further  on  through  the 
thousand  halls  of  that  mighty  museum,  he  stands  before 
Eaphael’s  great  master-piece,  the  Transfiguration ! Here 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  criticise,  for  the  matchless  produc- 
tion is  beyond  criticism.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  light  and 
shade,  of  lines  of  beauty,  and  of  rules  of  art,  for  he  is  awed 
into  devotion  before  the  throng  of  shapes  flashing  with  all 
the  lustre  the  soul’s  adulation  could  lavish  upon  them,  and 
radiant  with  the  beams  of  eternal  mercy.  He  is  dazzled 
with  one  delicious  blaze  of  celestial  and  holy  beauty. 

The  distinction  between  these  master-productions  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  literature  of  the  schools  and  the  literature  of 
the  Bible.  The  one  is  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  criticism 
and  the  canons  of  art ; the  other  possesses,  from  its  very 
origin,  the  full  maturity  of  beauty  and  of  strength  ; and  is, 


* Allison’s  Essays,  ‘‘  The  Louvre  in  1814,”  page  115. 
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as  it  were,  a mighty  painting,  greater  than  that  of  Eaphael, 
where  grouped  together  on  one  vast  canvas  are  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  characters,  and  ages,  with  incidents  of  every 
kind,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  touching,  and  the  most 
tragic ; while  ever  and  anon,  from  the  deepest  shadows  of 
the  picture^  flash  out,  like  the  lurid  lightnings  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  storm-cloud,  gloamings  of  the 
transcendent  glory  of  its  Omnipotent  Author. 

Hence,  to  form  even  a proximate  idea  of  the  true  liter- 
ary value  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
some  such  process  as  that  by  which  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance and  magnitude  of  those  bodies  too  far  above  us  to  be 
directly  estimated,  as  the  stars  by  their  parallax.  And  in 
attempting,  briefly,  to  carry  out  this  design,  let  us  eschew 
the  method  ordinarily  adopted  in  critical  essays  on  the 
Bible,  and  instead  of  dividing  the  books  of  which  it  consists 
into  Historical,  Prophetical,  and  Poetical,  let  us  rather  re- 
gard it  as  one  beautiful  whole,  composed  of  the  three  grand 
elements  of  all  literature — History,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry  ; 
for  we  find  the  facts  of  History,  the  truths  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  gems  of  Poesy,  blended  together  on  every  page  of 
the  great  volume,  from  the  first  startling  announcement  in 
Genesis,  to  the  last  words  of  John’s  sublime  vision  on  the 
isle  of  Patmos. 

Histoey  is  indeed,  in  itself,  a compound  of  Philosophy 
and  Poetry.  It  impresses  great  truths  on  the  mind,  by  a 
vivid  representation  of  individual  characters  and  incidents. 
Its  true  object  is  to  exhibit,  with  fidelity  and  clearness,  the 
relations  in  which  man  exists,  and  the  influences  to  which 
he  is  subject.  It  not  only  watches  all  the  great  conflicts  of 
life,  but  makes  the  dead  past  present,  brings  the  distant 
near,  and  almost  reinvests  it  with  animated  being.  It 
makes  man  modest,  and  yet  elevates  him,  by  shoAving  him 
the  great  exemplars  of  virtue,  and  the  true  height  to  which 
his  own  nature  may  attain.  This  is  especially  so  of  the 
Bible,  which,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  true  historical 
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composition,  whether  we  regard  the  events  detailed,  or  the 
style  and  manner  of  their  narration,  towers  far  above  all 
other  books,  and  stands  solitary  and  alone,  like  Kunchin- 
ginga  among  the  mountains.  While  to  some  extent  the 
style  is  marked  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various 
writers,  it  is  yet  eminently  beautiful  and  perfect.  Its 
superiority  consists  not  in  elegant  phrases  and  beautifully 
rounded  periods,  but  in  its  originality,  in  its  perspicuity, 
in  the  dazzling  pomp  of  its  metaphor,  and  in  the  infinite 
succession  of  combinations  of  thought.  Herodotus,  who  is 
called  the  Father  of  History,  betrays  on  every  page,  by  the 
high  coloring  of  his  style,  that  he  is  nothing  but  an  inven- 
tor. Having  composed  his  history  for  recitation  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  it  was  designed  more  for  immediate  efiect 
than  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  The  manner  of  Thu- 
cydides, the  greatest  of  the  Greek  historians,  though  char- 
acterized by  an  impartial  love  of  truth,  is  weighty,  condensed, 
antithetical,  and  obscure.  The  style  of  Tacitus,  unques- 
tionably the  first  of  the  Latins,  is  not  only  faulty,  but  in 
many  respects  utterly  unfit  for  historical  composition. 
Macaulay  has  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  carries  his  love  of 
effect  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  tells  a fine 
story  finely,  but  cannot  tell  a plain  story  plainly.  He 
stimulates  until  all  stimulants  lose  their  power.*  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  best  historians  of  later  times,  we  find 
them  amenable  to  even  more  serious  charges.  They  are 
seduced  from  truth  by  a desire  to  establish  some  favorite 
theory  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  distort  or  exagger- 
ate facts  to  suit  their  hypothesis.-  The  complaint  of  He 
Montaigne,f  three  centuries  ago,  may  be  made  with  equal 
propriety  at  the  present  day,  that  they  undertake  to  choose 
things  worthy  to  be  known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal 
that  which  would  much  better  instruct  us,  omitting  as  in- 
credible such  things  as  they  cannot  understand,  and  others. 


* Macaulay’s  Miscellanies,  Article  “History,”  page  59. 
t Hazlitt’s  Montaigne,  Essay,  “ Of  Books,”  page  217. 
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perhaps,  because  they  cannot  express  them  in  highly-colored 
language.  It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  history  of  the 
Bible  with  the  eloquent  fictions  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
Xenophon  and  Livy,  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  of  Quintus 
Curtius  and  Gibbon,  of  Robertson  and  Hume,  of  Macaulay 
and  Bancroft,  that  we  fully  realize  the  genuine  purity  and 
sweetness  of  its  style,  which  is  adapted  to  all  men,  and  to 
all  time — a style  pure,  naked,  and  majestic,  as  was  the  first 
man,  when,  fresh  from  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Infinite,  he 
sprang  from  the  green  sward  of  Eden. 

But  when  we  consider  the  events  narrated,  how  immeas- 
urably superior  is  this  History  to  any  other  in  the  annals 
of  Bibliography  ! Interpreted  by  the  light  of  Science,  it 
transports  us  back  to  the  period  when  all  was  deep  dark- 
ness, to  behold  the  tnighty  drama  of  Creation.'^  We  stand 
with  the  Prophet-prince  as  the  vision  backward  rolls  over 
his  soul,  and  witness  each  stupendous  scene  of  the  grand 
panorama  as  it  passes  before  his  mental  eye.  We  see  the 
spirit  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  widely  troubled  waters — 
a visible  aurora  surrounded  with  pitchy  blackness — and 
hear  the  sublime  truth  enunciated,  that  “In  the  begin- 
nino'  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth !”  Eons  of 
ages  condensed  into  a single  paragraph ! Anon  we  hear 
the  mighty  fiat,  “ Let  there  be  light !”  and  immediately  the 
newly-born  beams  difi’use  themselves  throughout  the  dense 
masses  of  vapor  that  still  lower  over  the  face  of  nature  in 
embryo.  ‘Unnumbered  days,  sunless  and  gloomy,  roll  away, 
for  one  is  but  the  representative  of  millions,  and  we  ob- 
serve another  mighty  advance  in  creation.  We  behold  a 
blue  transparent  atmosphere,  the  firmament  stretched  out 
over  the  earth,  dividing  the  waters  above  from  the  waters 
below.  Again  the  scene  changes,  and  we  look  out  upon 
the  white  surf-foam  breaking  against  the  winding  shores  of 
continents  and  of  islands.  We  see  mighty  forests  of  palms. 


* The  hypothesis  of  Hugh  Miller,  so  beautifully  elaborated  in  his 
“Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  is  here  adopted. 
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and  ferns,  and  club-mosses  ; now  the  vast  carboniferous  de- 
posit ; and  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  mystic  language  of 
the  winds  as  they  sigh  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  evening  of  the  third  eon  comes,  and  as  the  dawn  of 
the  fourth  approaches,  we  behold  the  host  of  twinkling  stars, 
glittering  far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  new-created  firma- 
ment, bright  and  beautiful  as  the  heavenly  mansions,  calm 
and  placid  as  the  eye  of  that  Grreat  Being  who  filled  their 
urns  with  light.  Anon  the  god  of  day — fit  emblem  of  the 
Eternal — rises  from  his  couch  of  purple  cloudlets,  and  gilds 
with  brightness  the  deep  green  forests,  quiet  lakes,  and 
dark  rolling  rivers.  The  lengthening  shadows  of  evening 
come,  and  we  behold  the  glories  of  the  first  sunset,  when 

“Parting  day  dies  like  the  dolphin, 

Whom  each  pang  imbnes  with  a new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  ’till  ’tis  gone  and  all  is  gray.” 

And  now  the  lesser  light  appears  in  silvery  beauty,  shedding 
her  calm  radiance  over  sea  and  land.  But  as^ain  the  sun 
rises,  and  what  a scene  1 Gigantic  birds  stalk  over  the 
earth,  or  scream  discordant  in  the  sunlit  air.  Mighty  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  heave  their  huge  carcass  over  its  surface, 
and  the  whole  creation  teems  with  life.  The  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  have  been  brought  forth  from 
the  waters.  The  sun  sinks  again  majestically  to  his  rest, 
and  when  he  next  rises  it  is  upon  the  sixth  and  last  act  of 
the  mighty  drama.  Beasts  of  the  field,  cattle  and  creeping 
things  wander  over  the  face  of  earth,  which,  now  a finished 
and  a perfect  home  for  Heaven’s  darling  child, 

“ takes  her  shining  station  as  a star 

High  up  the  crowd  of  worlds  !” 

As  the  eon  advances,  man — the  responsible  lord  of  Crea- 
tion— formed  in  God’s  own  image — instinct  with  the  breath 
of  Deity — appears  upon  the  scene,  and  the  work  forever 
rests ! I have  thought,  while  listening  to  the  glorious  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn’s  immortal  Oratorio  of  Creation,  how  faint 
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a conception  it  could  give  us  of  the  mighty  original,  when  the 
great  work  progressed  to  the  sublime  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  closed  with  the  united  diapason  of  the  morning  stars 
singing  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouting  for  joy ! 

We  follow  the  man  thus  emancipated  from  his  bondage 
to  the  material  universe,  and  sit  with  him  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  God,  by  the  side  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  silver 
leaves  shimmer  in  the  soft  light  of  Eden.  VYe  witness  the 
ruin  of  the  fall,  and  see  him  driven  by  angels  from  that 
Paradise  so  late  his  happy  seat,  ” now 

“ Waved  over  by  a flaming  brand  ; — the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms  !” 

We  watch  the  progress  of  the  generations  that  filled  the 
earth  with  violence;  trace  the  origin  of  Music  in  ‘Ghe 

V 

harp  and  organ”  of  Jubal,  and  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  in 
the  brass  and  iron”  of  Tubal  Cain.  We  behold  the 
world,  as  though  once  more  in  its  infancy,  peopled  from 

‘ ‘ that  mysterious  shrine 

That  rested  on  the  tojD  of  Ararat !” 

We  see  the  race  in  its  earliest  ages,  bare  of  abstract  truth 
and  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  induction,  and  follow  it 
in  its  rapid  and  mighty  progress.  We  stand  with  the  aged 
Patriarch  and  his  fair-haired  boy  by  the  rude  altar-place 
on  Mount  Moriah,  and  witness  the  grand  triumph  of  their 
faith  on  the  same  spot'^  that,  two  thousand  years  after,  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  world’s  sacrifice.  We  gaze  with 
awe  upon  the  fiery  tempest  that  destroyed  the  guilty  cities 
of  the  plain.  We  follow  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  are 
led  by  the  meteoric  cluster  forming  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 


* The  whole  of  the  mountain  range  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built 
was  known,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  “Moriah”  or  “Vision.”  Gen. 
xxii.  2-4.  The  temple  was  built  “at  Jerusalem  in  Mount  Moriah, 
where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David,”  &c.  2 Chron.  iii.  1.  Among 
these  mountains  was  Calvary.  When  we  consider  that  Isaac  was  a 
type  of  Christ — bearing  a resemblance  so  close  that  he  even  bore  the 
wood  upon  which  he  was  to  be  ofTered — the  great  accuracy  with  which 
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day  and  of  fire  by  nigbt,  in  their  wanderings  to  that  bright 
and  promised  land  where  the  palm  trees  waved  their  green 
tops  in  the  summer  winds,  and  towns,  and  cities,  and  vine- 
yards spread  out  in  endless  variety  and  beauty — the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  the  glory  of  all 
lands.”  We  behold  the  immense  host  of  their  faithless 
pursuer  swallowed  up  by  the  angry  and  avenging  waves 
of  the  sea.  We  stand  with  them,  amazed  and  awe-stricken, 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  tremble  to  see  its  dark  and  cragev 
summit  “rock  with  terror”  as  Jehovah  “bows  the  heavens 
and  comes  down” — covers  the  mountain  with  his  pavil- 
ion— crowns  it  with  a diadem  of  fire — amid  the  crashing 
of  thunders  and  the  loud  peals  of  that  trump  which  Avill 
call  the  dead  to  judgment.  We  witness  the  delivery  of 
the  law,  written  by  the  same  Almighty  finger  ‘Ahat  dipped 
itself  in  glory  and  bespangled  the  heavens.”  We  bow  be- 
fore the  unearthly  brightness  of  the  Shekinah  which  filled 
the  holy  of  holies — behold  the  pomp,  solemnity,  and  typical 
beauty  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  list  to  the  touching 
cadence  and  awful  bursts  of  their  glorious  minstrelsv.  We 
stand  with  the  aged  Prophet,  when  his  pilgrimage  and  work 
are  ended,  as  he  assembles  his  followers  around  the  foot  of 
Pisgah  and  hear  his  farewell  blessing.  With  him  we  as- 
cend  the  mount  that  he  may  look  upon  “the  goodly  land,” 
and  then  lie  down  to  die  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God.  W e see  him  as  he  gazes  from  its  loftv  summit  upon 
the  mountain  pastures  of  Gilead,  the  romantic  district  of 
Bashan,  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  more  hilly, 
yet  fertile  country  of  Galilee ; and  then  behold  him — the 
poet  and  philosopher — the  law-giver  and  prophet — the 


the  ]Dlace  was  designated,  and  the  three  days  jonmey  to  reach  it,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  identical  spot  on  which  Christ 
was  offered  two  thousand  years  later.  Thus  the  type  was  complete, 
and  well  might  the  Patriarch  name  the  place  “ Yaveh-jireh” — not  as 
ordinarily  translated,  ‘‘In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  he  seen” — hut 
” In  this  mount  the  Deliverer  shall  appear  !”  Gen.  xii.  14. 
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shepherd  and  prince — in  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  lay  himself  to  rest  in  that  unknown  grave  prepared 
for  him  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  Anon  we  are  spectators 
of  scenes  of  carnage  and  of  blood — the  mighty  battles  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges.  We  behold  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Deborah,  of  whom  Joan  D’Arc  was  but  a feeble  copy. 
We  witness  the  immolation  of  Jephthah’s  daughter — the 
Iphigenia  of  Israel.  We  follow  the  youthful  David,  harp  in 
hand,  through  his  wonderful  and  romantic  career,  from  at- 
tending his  flocks  on  the  hills  of  Judah,  to  the  sceptre  and 
the  throne.  We  stand  in  Solomon’s  magnificent  court,  hear 
his  words  of  wisdom,  and  behold  the  Queen  of  the  South, 
who  has  come  from  the  uttermost  part's  of  the  earth,  cast 
her  jewels  at  his  feet.  We  wander  through  the  gorgeous 
temple,  with  its  molten  sea  and  bulls  of  brass,  its  carved 
angels  and  glittering  mercy-seat,  and  breathe  the  pure  at- 
mosphere of  holiness  that  suffuses  all.  We  stand  among 
the  numerous  caverns  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  behold  “the 
fiery  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof”  as  they 
bear  Elijah  aloft  on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind,  to  his 
everlasting  home  on  high.  We  sit  at  Belshazzar’s  feast, 
and  follow  the  armless  hand  tracing  its  mysterious  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  wall,  while  the  guilty  king  and  his  thou- 
sand lords  shrink  back,  affrighted  and  appalled.  Anon  we 
hear  the  song  of  the  angels  on  the  plains  of  Judea,  and 
follow  the  star  in  the  east  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 
We  behold  the  Magi  prostrate  themselves  before  the  infant 
Saviour,  with  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
We  see  the  Divine  mind  embodied — the  Infinite  resting  in 
the  arms  of  the  finite — God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ! We  fol- 
low that  Saviour  through  thirty-three  years  of  pain,  sorrow, 
and  humiliation — witness  his  astounding  miracles,  drink  in 
the  deepest  intuitions  of  truth,  beauty,  justice  and  holiness, 
beholding  him  always  as  goodness  itself  incarnate — the 
ideal  at  once  of  man  and  of  God.  We  stand  on  Mount 
Calvary,  and  witness  the  awful  scene  on  which  the  sun  re- 
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fused  to  shed  its  light — the  fearful  tragedy  of  that  Saviour's 
death.  The  Divine  vdctirn  is  before  us — his  lacerated 
brow,  his  bleeding  hands  and  wounded  feet,  and  amid  the 
rending  graves  and  quaking  earth  we  hear  his  dying  voice 
exclaim.  It  is  finished!  We  visit  the  sepulchre  and  see 
the  Eoman  guard  recoil  aghast  before  the  beaming  pres- 
ence of  the  heavenly  messengers  that  roll  away  the  stone. 
Anon  we  stand  with  the  toil-worn  and  rugged  Apostle  on 
Mar’s  Hill,  and  hear  him  proclaim  to  the  Philosophers  and 
wise  men  of  Athens  the  great  doctrine  of  that  resur- 
rection ! Standing  where  Socrates  and  Pericles  had 
spoken — his  canopy  the  deep  cerulean  of  an  Attic  sky — on 
one  side  the  craggy  mountains,  on  the  other  the  blue  waters 
of  the  PEgean  sea,  with  monuments  of  art  and  beauty  scat- 
tered round — he  looks  above  them  all,  and  declares  the 
noblest  forms  their  marble,  gold  and  silver  could  assume, 
were  but  poor  mockeries  of  the  majesty  of  the  true  God 
who  made  the  world  and  all  the  things  therein!  We 
Stand  at  last  with  John,  in  the  crystal  grotto  of  Patmos, 
and  behold  the  sublime  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  its 
sound  of  chariots  rushing  to  the  battle,  its  rejoicings  of 
Heaven  and  wailings  of  Hell,  its  earthquakes  crashing, 
thunders  rolling,  and  loud  above  all  the  new  song  of  the 
Pedeemed,  closing  with  the  united  shouts  of  earth  and 
heaven,  until  • 

“ — The  Empyrean  rings 
With  halleluiahs.  ” 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  History  of  the  Bible — such  the 
character  of  the  events  detailed,  and  the  style  and  manner 
of  their  narration ; a History  that  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
race,  and  belongs  exclusivel}^  to  no  age  or  nation.  Let  us 
turn,  for  a moment,  to  its  Philosophy. 

The  modesty  of  Pythagoras  in  refusing  the  title  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  predecessors,  and  accepting 
the  simple  appellation  of  a Friend  of  Wisdom,  originated 
the  term  Philosophy,  which  is  defined  by  Cicero  to  be  the 
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science  of  all  things  human  and  divine.  Its  end  is  the 
highest  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  of  God,  man,  the 
world,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  properly 
divided  into  Physics  and  Metaphysics. 

The  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,  is  not 
less  wonderful  and  beautiful  than  its  History.  Indeed  the 
sacred  writers  were  ever  in  unison  with  nature,  and  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  daily  developing  the  perfect  har- 
mony between  God’s  Word  and  His  w'ork.  The  fears  of 
theologians  in  the  olden  time  of  a conflict  between  science 
and  the  Bible  have  vanished  forever.  The  more  extensively 
the  vast  fields  of  the  material  universe  are  explored,  the 
more  clearly  is  it  demonstrated  that  Truth  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  herself,  and  that  the  systems  of  Eevelation 
and  of  Nature  emanated  from  the  same  Divine  Author. 
The  geologist,  after  penetrating  the  crust  of  the  globe  until 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  instruments  by  the  fiery  billows 
of  the  centre,  looks  up  in  amazement  from  uncovered  strata, 
formations,  and  fossils,  to  find  that  he  has  only  been  inter- 
preting the  Mosaic  vision,  and  reading  the  same  august 
record  as  it  was  written  by  the  finger  of  Omnipotence  on 
the  eternal  tables  of  the  rocks.  In  the  face  of  those  who 
taught  the  eternity  of  matter,  he  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  first  words  of  the  sublime  history  that  all  nature  had 
a beginning.  Starting  with  the  primordial  rocks,  destitute  of 
all  traces  of  organic  life,  he  advances  through  the  palaeozoic, 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  divisions,  discovering  in  each 
a type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  he  is  con- 
strained to  confess  the}^  could  only  be  the  result  of  distinct 
creative  acts.  He  turns  to  the  Mosaic  account,  and  finds 
the  first  great  period  of  organic  being  to  be  that  of  grass,  and 
herbs  and  trees  yielding  fruit  after  their  kind.”  He  refers 
to  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  finds  the  evidence  of  a flora  so 
gorgeous  and  luxuriant  that  its  carbonized  remains  form  an 
inexhaustible  magazine  of  fuel  for  man  to  warm  his  home, 
smelt  his  metals,  transport  him  from  place  to  place  with  the 
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speed  of  the  wind,  and  light  the  myriad  lamps  that  illumi- 
nate his  cities.  Again  he  consults  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
and  finds  that,  after  the  plants,  God  called  into  being  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  creeping  creatures,  and  the  great  whales 
or  sea-monsters.  He  returns  to  his  secondarv  rocks  and 
reads  their  record  of  huge  reptiles,  gigantic  birds,  and 
mighty  tannim,  of  the  deep.  Once  more  he  turns  to  the 
Bible  storv  and  finds  the  next  creative  act  to  be  “beasts  of 

f/ 

the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind.”  He 
delves  aeain  into  the  tertiarv  strata  and  discovers  its  beasts 
of  the  field  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
wonderful  that  ever  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  fossils  of  the  misfhtv  Hinotherium,  the  Mammoth,  and 
the  Megatherium,  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy,  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  grandly-fashioned  vestibule  of  the  In- 
spired Volume.  Thus  the  geologist  is  brought  to  exclaim, 
“Truly,  0 Lord,  thy  greatness  is  unsearchable,”  and  not 
only  thy  Book,  but  “ the  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory !” 
Long  before  Thales,  or  Anaximander,  or  Kepler,  or 
Galileo,  attempted  to  read  the  starry  heavens, 

“ Orion’s  beams, 

His  star-gemmed  belt  and  shining  blade, 

His  isles  of  li^ht.  his  silverv  streams. 

And  gloomj'  gulfs  of  mystic  shade,” 

w*ere  known  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,*  the  writer 


* Although  Geseniiis^  Vmhriet.  and  De  ^Yette^  place  the  era  of  Job  at 
the  time  of  the  Chaldean  exile,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
book  rras  written  before  the  time  of  Closes — that  its  author  was  con- 
temporary with  the  patriarchs.  He  not  only  omits  to  notice  the  De- 
liyeiw  of  the  Law,  and  fails  to  allude  to  any  eyent  of  Jewish  history, 
but,  like  Balaam,  he  institutes  a sacrifice  of  seyen  oxen  and  seyen  rams 
out  of  the  respect  for  that  number  which  still  preyailed  in  that  country 
from  the  traditional  accounts  preseryed  of  the  seyen  days  of  creation. 
Job  xli.  8.  Compare  Xumbers  xxii.  1,  Ac.  Moreoyer  the  length 
of  his  life  eyinces  that  he  was  before  Moses. — See  StuJilmanivs  ’''‘Hioh 
ein  religidses  GediclitC'' 
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of  that  wonderful  poem  was  familiar  with  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  the  Pleiades — with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — and 
with  the  mystic  rounds  of  Arcturus  and  his  sons.  How 
beautifully  he  speaks  of  the  depression  of  the  Southern 
Pole,  calling  it  “the  secret  of  the  South,”  because  in  that 
latitude  the  southern  stars  were  unseen.*  His  ‘allusions 
to  the  pensileness  of  the  earth,  its  globular  form,  and  the 
convexity  of  the  heavens — his  descriptions  of  meteorological 
changes  in  the  atmosphere — the  formation  and  solution  of 
vapor,  the  play  of  its  colors,  and  the  generation  of  the  hail 
and  the  snow — all  prove  an  acquaintance  with  natural 
science  that  excites  alike  our  admiration  and  our  wonder. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  had  been  classified 
and  arranged,  long  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  or 
Buffbn,  by  the  wise  King  of  Israel,  with  a system  and  beauty 
not  excelled  by  any  naturalist  of  modern  times.  For  “he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ; he  spake  also  of 
fowl,  and  of  creepings  things,  and  of  fishes.”f  Beginning 
with  the  Cryptogamia,  or  grasses  and  flowerless  plants, 
he  passed  upward  to  the  Monocotyledons,  or  seed-bearing, 
and  from  thence  to  the  By  cotyledons,  or  those  having  two 
seed-lobes — three  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  obtain  amongst  botanists  of  the  present  day.  He 
describes  nature  as  a work  of  creation  and  order,  recogniz- 
ing the  connecting  links  throughout  all  the  grades  and 
classes  of  being,  and  reminding  us  of  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Dr  V den — * 


* “ So  likewise  in  that  excellent  hook  of  Job,  if  it  be  revolved 
with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pregnant  and  swelling  with  natural 
philosophy,  as  for  exaniple.  Cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of  the 
world  : Qiii  extendit  aquilonem  super  racuum  et  appendit  terrain  super 
nihilum;  wherein  the  pensileness  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and 
the  tiniteness  or  convexity  of  heaven,  are  manifestly  touched.” — Bacon 
on  “The  Advancement  of  Learning,”  Book  I.,  page  43.  Works  of 
Lord  Bacon,  (London,  1824,)  Yol.  I. 

I 1 Kings  iv.  33. 
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“ From  liarmony— heavenly  harmony — 

This  universal  frame  began, 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  on  man.” 

Humboldt,  after  a long  life  spent  in  wandering  over  the 
earth,  penetrating  its  densest  forests,  climbing  its  loftiest 
mountains,  and  descending  into  its  darkest  caverns,  that  he 
might  leave  to  posterity  a grand  description  of  the  universe 
or  “ Picture  of  Nature,’’  turns  in  his  great  work  to  the  104th 
Psalm,  and  exclaims  that  it  represents  the  image  of  the 
entire  Cosmos.*  In  its  limited  compass  we  find  the  whole 
universe — the  heavens  and  the  earth — sketched  with  a few 
bold  touches  of  the  master-pencil ; while  the  calm  and  toil- 
some labor  of  man  “ from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same”  is  contrasted  with  the  moving  elements 
of  nature.  This  contrast  and  generalization  of  the  mutual 
action  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  retrospection  of 
an  omnipresent,  invisible  Power,  which  can  renew  the 
earth  or  crumble  it  into  dust,  not  onlj^  constitute  the  most 
sublime  and  exalted  form  of  poetic  creation,  but  evince  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  great  fundamental  laws  under- 
lying the  whole  system  of  nature.  Thus  the  Natural  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  the  succession  of  the 
ages,  and  as  in  the  past  it  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  the 
savant  aud  the  sage,  so  in  the  future  it  will  gather  new 
strength  and  beauty  from  the  developments  of  science,  and 
human  learning  will  continue  forever  to  present  its  richest 
incense,  and  brightest  laurels,  as  an  offering  to  God. 

Turning  to  the  other  branch  of  Philosophy — Metaphysics, 
which  Aristotle  calls  “the  art  of  Arts  and  science  of 
Sciences” — we  find  its  very  definition  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy among  those  who  profess  to  be  its  teachers  and 
expounders.f  Plato  declares  it  is  simply  “ a meditation  of 


* Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  page  58. 

t For  the  various  definitions  of  “Philosophy,”  see  the  new  Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XIII.,  page  258. 
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death.”  Bacon  defines  it  as  ^^that  part  of  human  learning 
which  has  reference  to  the  reason.”  AVolf  calls  it '"the 
science  of  things  possible  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible.” 
Krug  and  Fichte  define  it  to  be  “the  science  of  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  Ego  or  mental  self;”  while  Madame  Be  Stael 
calls  it  “reason  generalized.”"^  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt, 
within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  lecture,  to  give  an  expo- 
sition of  the  systems  of  the  various  philosophic  schools. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  when  we  endeavor  to  sum  up  all 
the  useful  truths  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  teachings 
of  Plato,  Seneca,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  we  find — none  ! They  have  done 
all  that  human  ingenuity  and  capacity  could  accomplish  to 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  but,  after  all,  they 
have  only  succeeded  in  multiplying  systems  of  imagination. 
W ords — mere  words— are  the  only  fruit  of  the  many  cen- 
turies of  disputation  among  some  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  ever  produced.  True,  we  find  incomparable  speci- 
mens of  dialectic  and  rhetorical  art,  but  when  we  come  to 
inquire  something  of  God  and  the  soul — of  man  and  his 
destiny — we  are  lost  in  a maze  of  contradictory  sophisms 
and  theories,  that  add  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  are  mere  smut  and  stubble  in  the  garners  of  the  mind. 
They  have  attempted  to  erect  a mighty  tower  from  whose 
lofty  apex  they  could  view  all  the  vast  domains  of  nature 
spread  out  like  a map  at  their  feet.  But,  like  the  builders 
of  old  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  they  have  fallen  into  a con- 
fusion of  tongues,  and  neither  understand  each  other,  nor 
are  understood  by  those  who  read  them.f 

In  all  the  systems  of  the  Greeks,  human  nature  was 
regarded  as  self-sufficient ; and  they  had  no  higher  aspira- 
tions than  those  that  could  be  satisfied  by  the  exercise  of 
their  own  faculties.  Their  idea  of  humanity  consisted  in  a 


* “Influence  of  Literature,”  Vol.  II.,  page  203.  (Boston,  1813.) 
t Bolingbroke’s  Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  I.,  page  34. 
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perfect  accord  and  proportion  between  all  the  powers. 
They  had  only  in  view  the  possession  of  transitory  and 
perishable  blessings,  and  immortality,  so  far  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, appeared  in  the  dim  distance  like  the  faintest  of 
shadows.  The  Bible  Philosophy  is  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this.  It  penetrates  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  bring- 
ing to  light  an  internal  discord — teaches  man  that  through 
the  fall  he  lost  the  place  for  which  he  was  originally  de- 
signed, and  that  the  one  grand  object  of  his  existence  is  to 
try  and  regain  his  position  in  the  scale  of  rational  intelli- 
gences. It  tells  him  that  the  soul,  resting  here  for  a time 
(in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms)  “under  the  weep- 
ing willows  of  banishment,”  will  only  enter  upon  its  real 
existence  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and,  hence,  that 
every  earthly  enjoyment  is  but  a fleeting  and  momentar}’ 
delusion.  It  unveils  before  him  a future  state,  where 

“Defect's  dark  mist,  thick  spreading  o’er  this  vale, 

Shall  dim  the  eye  no  more,  nor  bound  survey  ; 

And  evil  now  which  boweth  being  down 
As  dew  the  grass,  shall  only  fit  all  life 
For  fresher  growth,  and  for  intenser  day.” 

The  grand  aim  of  the  ancient  systems  was  to  exalt  man 
into  a god,  by  placing  him  above  all  vulgar  wants.  But 
the  true  aim  of  Philosophy  is  to  make  man  good  and 
happy,  and  may  all  be  comprised  in  the  single  word  virtue. 
But  from  the  beginning,  this  is  the  word  that  has  puzzled 
the  Schoolmen.  T\^hat  is  Virtue  ? Plato  made  some  slight 
approximation  to  the  true  answer,  but  his  conceptions  were 
indistinct  and  obscure.  He  proposed,  in  his  “ Pepublic,” 
the  extirpation  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Pindar  applies  the  term  virtuous  to  those  who  tri- 
umphed in  the  Olympic  Glames.  In  fact  the  word  virtue 
had  no  positive  signification  among  the  Greeks.  Their 
most  renowned  moralists  authorized  anger,  reveno-e,  and 
all  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  soul.  It  was  reserved  for 
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the  Divine  Teacher — the  lowly  Nazarene,  born  in  a manger 
and  educated  among  the  hills,  and  beneath  the  stars  of 
Galilee — to  give  it  a name,  and  demonstrate  its  reality  in 
his  life,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death.  He  proclaimed  it 
from  no  Grecian  portico,  ornate  with  the  frieze  of  Phidias. 
He  uttered  it  not  in  the  slow  process  of  syllogisms,  and 
with  the  artifices  of  a false  rhetoric.  But  from  a lowly 
seat  on  the  hill-side,  by  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  in  the 
pure  and  simple  lauguage  of  Incarnate  Truth,  he  declared 
that  virtue  was  Love  : love  to  God  and  love  to  man  : love 
which  divides  itself  into  two  great  streams,  one  flowing 
towards  the  Supreme  Source  of  all  felicity,  and  the  other 
towards  all  the  subordinate  intelligences  He  has  created, 
thus  binding  together  all  holy  beings  throughout  the  wide 
empire  of  God  in  one  harmonious  union.  This  love  is 
the  grand  key  to  all  Philosophy,  which  may  be  embraced 
in  the  Golden  Eule  of  the  Bible,  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you” — a love  reaching  from 

“The  living  throne  — the  sapphire  blaze. 

Where  angels  tremble  as  they  gaze,” 

down  to  the  lowliest  hovel  on  the  face  of  earth — embrac- 
ing in  its  mighty  arms  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  every 
land  and  clime,  and  teaching  them  their  relations  to  God 
and  to  each  other  in  the  brief  sentence,  “Ye  are  sons  of  the 
same  Heavenly  Father!” 

And  this  sublime  philosophy  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  surely,  if  not  rapidly,  changing  the  social  and  political, 
as  well  as  the  religious,  condition  of  the  world.  Its  secret 
but  mighty  virtue  is  permeating  the  peoples,  and  every- 
where systems  of  tyranny,  slavery,  and  oppression,  though 
hoary  with  the  frosts  of  the  ages,  are  falling  before  its  silent 
but  irresistible  power.  It  will  continue  to  “ grow  young 
without  ceasing,”  until  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ples, yield  to  its  benignant  sway;  and  every  system  and 
institution  based  on  selfishness  and  blood  shall  make  way 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  grand  empire  of  universal 
love  ! Then — 

“ Men,  morals,  manners,  shall  he  lifted  up 
To  a pure  height  we  know  not  of  nor  dream  ; 

Then  all  men’s  rights  and  duties  shall  be  clear, 

And  charitably  exercised  and  borne  ; 

Then  education,  conscience,  and  good  deeds. 

Shall  have  just,  equal  sway  and  civil  claims  : 

Great  crimes  shall  be  cast  out,  as  were  of  old 
Devils  possessing  madmen  : Truth  shall  reign. 

Nature  shall  be  re-throned,  and  man  sublimed  !” 

The  Poetry  of  the  Bible  is  a theme  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive for  countless  volumes,  and  the  brief  notice  we  are 
compelled  to  give  it  must  necessarily  be  crude  and  imper- 
fect, Being  “ itself  a thing  of  God,”  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  skies,  and  therefore  the  vernacular  of  the  Inspired 
Book,  it  is  a language  congenial  to  man’s  nature,  and, 
among  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  idle  and  the  studi- 
ous, has  ever  obtained  favor,  admiration  and  regard.  It 
had  its  origin  in  those  early  ages  of  the  world  when  lively 
imaginations  and  undisciplined  feelings  naturally  produced 
strong  expressions,  and  gave  modulation  to  the  voice  and 
motion  to  the  limbs.  It  was  the  first  great  production  of 
human  genius,  and  the  grandest  poets,  like  the  stars  of  the 
morning,  shine  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization.*  They 
were  the  first  who  painted  physical  nature,  and  hence  their 
descriptions  have  a brilliancy  which  their  successors  have 


* See  Sir  William  Temple,  page  339.  In  all  nations  poetical  com- 
positions preceded  the  invention  of  letters.  The  oracles  of  Apollo 
were  delivered  in  verse,  and  so  were  those  of  the  Sibyls.  Taeitus  says, 
the  ancient  Germans  kept  their  annals  in  verse.  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  who  w’as  the  first  that  introdueed  letters  among  the  natives 
of  Greeee,  was  so  called  a carmine — “from  a song” — because  she 
spoke  in  verse.  The  most  ancient  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Chinese  writ- 
ings are  rythmical.  Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote  their  poems  long  before 
the  appearance  of  any  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  or  Historians.  The 
traditions  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  centre  and  lose  themselves  in 
Thrace,  where  the  poets  Linus,  Eumolpus,  Melampus,  and  Thamyris 
flourished  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
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Striven  in  vain  to  emulate.  Perfection  can  now  only  be 
displayed  by  shades  and  gradations  of  light ; but  he  who 
first  made  himself  master  of  the  primitive  colors  necessa- 
rily produced  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  impression. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  elevated,  beautiful,  and  grand,  than  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible,  or  any  production,  save  that,  in  which  the 
ineffable  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the 
energy  of  the  language  and  the  dignity  of  the  style.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  is  that  it  produces  its  effect,  not  so 
much  by  what  it  expresses  as  by  what  it  suggests.  No 
sooner  is  it  read  than  ^^new  forms  of  beauty  spring  into 
existence,  and  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up 
their  dead.”  Though  much  of  it  is  older  than  the  fabulous 
ages  of  Grreece,  it  exceeds  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  the 
most  finished  productions  of  her  polished  and  enlightened 
bards.  It  has  pressed  into  its  service  all  the  myriad 
beauties  of  creation.  The  lurid  lightning,  the  flashing  of 
God’s  eye — the  deep-toned  thunder,  the  echo  of  His  voice — 
the  lion  spurning  the  sand  of  the  desert — the  wild  roe 
leaping  over  the  mouDtains — the  Idd  skipping  in  the 
wilderness — the  lamb  led  quietly  to  the  slaughter — the 
war-horse  pawing  in  the  valley  and  rejoicing  in  his 
strength — the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep,  whose  eyes  are 
like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning — the  rose  blossoming  in 
Sharon — the  lilies  of  the  valley  that  toil  not  nor  spin — 
the  apple-tree  bending  beneath  its  golden  burden — the 
harvest-field  with  its  waving  grain — the  shadow  of  a great 
rock  in  a weary  land — rivers  of  water  in  a dry  place — the 
sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades — Mazzaroth  with  his 
seasons — Arcturus  and  his  sons— the  bands  of  Orion — 
the  gold  of  Ophir — the  iron  in  the  mine — Carmel  by  the 
sea,  and  Tabor  among  the  mountains — the  dew  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning — the  rain  upon  the  new-mown 
grass — the  bow  of  promise,  and  the  dark  clouds  of  tribu- 
lation— all  are  brought  to  lay  their  treasures  on  the  altar 
of  Yaveh ! 


Literary  Character  of  the  Bible.  3 1 

The  first  rythmical  poetry  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  the  little  waif  of  antediluvian  song  occurriug  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  a song  of  triumph  over  a 
fallen  foe,  sung  by  Lamech  in  the  presence  of  his  wives. 
It  is  impossible  to  conve}^  in  English  the  rythmic  beat  and 
dancing  movement  of  the  original  Hebrew  parallelisms, 
which  suo'o'est  at  once  the  idea  of  motion  and  of  music : 

“ Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice, 

"Wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  words  ; 

For  a man  have  I slain  for  wounding  me, 

And  a young  man  for  smiting  me. 

If  sevenfold  Cain  he  avenged, 

Yea  Lamech  seventy  and  seven.” 

This  fragment  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  antiquity — 
an  antiquity  that  laughs  the  Teda  and  Avesta  to  scorn — 
but  because  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the  descendants 
of  Cain,  who  would  seem  to  have  inherited  the  bellis’erent 
propensities  of  their  ancestor,  and  who,  no  doubt,  contrib- 
uted their  full  share  to  the  violence  that  preceded  the 
deluge.  It  occurs  moreover  in  connection  with  the  first 
mention  of  musical  instruments,  and  is  handed  down  as  a 
memento  of  a musical  familv — Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
being  denominated  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  the  organ. ^ 

Hext  to  this  little  fragment,  the  oldest  poem  in  existence 
is  that  sublime  and  unrivalled  production,  known  as  the 
book  of  Job,  the  principal  object  of  which  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  all  the  varied  beauties  of  nature,  to  unite 
them  in  one  grand  act  of  adoration  to  the  Most  High. 
The  author,  structure,  and  design,  of  this  matchless  poem 
have  been  subjects  of  discussion  among  the  learned,  almost 
from  time  immemorial. t It  matters  not  to  us,  however, 


* “Yaveh  Christ,”  by  Prof.  Mac"\Yborter,  of  Yale,  page  69. 
t lincliiie  to  the  opinion  that  Job  was  a real  personage  and  the  author 
of  the  poem — that  the  leading  facts  of  his  history  are  vtrue,  though  in 
their  relation  such  machinery  was  added,  and  such  poetical  ornaments, 
as  were  necessary  to  enliven  the  story  and  illustrate  the  moral.  I 
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whether  it  was  written  by  Moses,  Elihn,  or  a veritable 
Job,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  esteemed  a dramatic,  didactic 
or  epic  poem,  so  that  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  almost 
barbaric  splendor  of  its  metaphor,  and  the  unrivalled  ele- 
gance of  its  sentiment  and  diction.  The  style  and  manner 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  dramas  of 
^schylus — the  Creator  of  Tragedy — who  delighted  in  the 
representation  of  gods,  especially  the  Titans,  and  who  en- 
deavored to  swell  out  his  language  to  a sublimity  corre- 
sponding with  the  gigantic  standard  of  his  characters.  It  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  resemble  the  GEdipus  Coloneus 
of  Sophocles,  in  which  the  illustrious  but  unhappy  CEdipus 
is  described  as  old  and  blind — exiled  from  his  kingdom — 
reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and  wandering  into  a foreign 
country  to  die— but  with  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depending 
on  his  death,  which  is  attended  by  circumstances  of 
awful  terror  and  sublimity.  But  neither  JEschylus  nor 
Sophocles,  nor  any  other  human  author,  has  ever  attained 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  inestimable  poem. 
Byron  and  Shelley,  Goethe  and  Bailey  have  drawn  largely 
on  its  mighty  inspirations ; but  their  combined  efforts, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  pale  before  its  majestic  and  imperish- 
able glory ! 

It  is  alike  picturesque  in  its  delineation  of  individual 
character  and  incident,  and  methodically  correct  in  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  which  is  perfectly 
regular,  with  every  part  admirably  adapted  to  its  end  and 
design.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Idumea,*  and  we  gather 

think  with  Gregory,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  a book 
contains  some  things  which  may  be  properly  called  poetical  fictions, 
it  has,  therefore,  no  foundation  in  fact.  No  man  has  ever  denied  that 
there  was  such  an  event  as  the  Trojan  War,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  thereby  compelled  to  believe,  as  literally  true,  all  the  poems 
of  Homer  founded  on  that  event.  For  a full  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  '‘''Horne' s Introduction^  Schultens,  Loioth,  and  Michaelis. 

^ Bo  chart  leads  in  the  opinion  that  Uz  was  in  Sandy  Arabia.  He  is 
followed  by  Spanheim  and  others.  The  country  was  first  called  Horitis, 
from  a leader  of  the  people  named  Hor,  among  whose  descendants  the 
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from  the  poem  itself  a correct  and  beautiful  description  of 
the  country.  W e learn  that  it  was  an  arable  countrj^,  for 
“the  oxen  were  ploughing  and  the  asses  feeding  beside 
them.”  It  was  a pastoral  country,  for  he  had  seven  thou- 
sand sheep.  It  was  a mountain  country,  watered  by 
streams  descending  from  the  snow-capped  summits,  for  we 
read,  ‘‘  as  the  stream  of  brooks,  which  are  blackish  with  the 
ice  and  wherein  the  snow  is  hid,  they  pass  away.  When 
it  becomes  warm  they  vanish ; when  it  is  hot  they  are  con- 
sumed out  of  their  place.”  It  was  a rocky  country,  for 
“ his  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  heap,  and  seeth  the  place 
of  stones.”  “Thou  shalt  be  in  leaofue  with  the  stones  of 
the  field.”  It  was  a country  like  Switzerland,  visited  by 
the  fall  of  the  mighty  avalanche,  and  nowhere  is  this  great 
phenomenon  of  nature  more  beautifully  described 

“ Surely  the  mountain  fallmg  cometh  to  nought, 

And  the  rock  is  removed  from  his  place. 

The  Tvaters  wear  the  stones, 

They  wash  away  the  things  that  grow  out  of  the  earth. 

He  removes  the  mountains  and  thev  know  not, 

He  overthrows  them  in  his  anger. 

He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock, 

He  overturneth  the  mountain  hy  the  roots. 

He  carveth  out  rivers  among  the  stones.” 

The  whole  poem  abounds  in  the  most  magnificent  allu- 
sions to  natural  scenery.  The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sun- 


most  distinguished  was  Seir,  from  whose  era  it  was  called  “the  land  of 
Seir.”  Among  his  descendants,  the  most  celebrated  was  Hz  or  Utz, 
and  from  him  it  was  called  Hz,  or,  as  translated  in  the  Septuagint, 
Ausitus.  The  family  of  Hz  were  dispossessed  hy  EscUi  or  Edom,  who 
married  a daughter  of  Ismael,  and  thereafter  the  country  was  called 
Idumea,  or  the  land  of  Edom.  See  Lam.  iv.  21.  It  was  between 
Egypt  and  Philistia.  Jer.  xxv.  20.  See  also  note  in  Lowth’s  “ 
tiones  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebro.eorura.''  Sn  Isaac  Xewton  traces  the  orisin 
of  Letters,  Astronomy  and  Xavigation  to  the  Edomites,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Egyptians  obtained  from  them  then  chronology  of 
ancient  kingdoms. 

* Huskin' s Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  2d  ed.,  page  146. 
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rise  it  paints  as  “the  morning  red  which  has  colored  the 
margins  of  the  earth,  and  variously  formed  the  covering  of 
clouds,”  and  it  stretches  out  the  pure  ether  “ during  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  south  wind,  as  a melted  mirror  over 
the  parched  desert.”  We  can  almost  see  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  and  hear  the  deep-toned  thunders,  in  the  words 
of  Elihu : 

“ At  this  my  heart  tremhleth 
And  is  ready  to  homid  from  its  place. 

Hearken  attentively  and  tremble  at  his  voice  ; 

Even  at  the  sound  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth  ; 

Its  flash  is  beneath  the  whole  heavens, 

And  its  blaze  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  it  a voice  roareth, 

For  he  thimdereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty.”* 

No  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  succeeded  in  ex- 
pressing sorrow  and  despair  with  such  truth  and  sublimity 
as  the  author  of  Job.  A passage  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
when  properly  translated,  is  without  a parallel  in  the 
annals  of  literature : 

“ Were  but  my  woes  in  equal  balance  weighed, 

Did  the  vast  mass  of  misery  press  the  scale 
Against  the  sands  that  form  the  ocean’s  shore, 

’Twould  far  outweigh  them  : — hence  boils  my  grief! 

The  pointed  arrows  of  the  offended  God 
Fixed  in  my  heart  rack  every  tender  nerve. 

And  the  slow  poison  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

While  hosts  of  terrors  close  besiege  my  soul. 

O might  thy  suppliant  urge  one  poor  request  I 
Thy  wrath,  O God,  should  loose  at  once  thy  arm, 

(Thy  vengeful  arm  that  blasting  lightning  wields,) 

Dash  into  pieces  this  imbecile  frame. 

And  crush  thy  suffering  creature  into  nothing  !”f 


* Job  xxvii.  1-4. 

t Job  vi.  2,  3,  4,  8,  9.  Gregory’s  Translation  of  LowtlTs  Para- 
phrase. Scott  gives  the  passage  as  follows  ; 

“ O for  a balance  pois’d  with  equal  hand  ! 

Lay  all  my  sorrows  there  ’gainst  ocean's  sand  : 

Light  is  the  sand  whereon  the  billows  roll. 

When  weighed  with  all  the  sorrows  of  my  soul. 
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While  this  wonderful  poem  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more 
vehement  passions,  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  elegant  expres- 
sion of  the  gentler  emotions.  Of  this  we  have  a beautiful 
example,  replete  with  the  most  touching  melancholy,  in 
the  passage — 

‘ ‘ Man  tliat  is  born  of  a woman 
Is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble. 

He  coineth  forth  and  is  cut  off  like  a flower, 

He  fleeth  as  a shadow  and  doth  not  abide. 

Upon  such  a creature  wilt  thou  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  even  me  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 

Turn  thy  look  from  him  that  he  may  have  some  respite, 

’Till  he  shall,  like  an  hireling,  have  accomplished  his  day.” 

The  grand  climax  of  the  poem  is  the  entrance  on  the 
scene  of  the  Almighty,  who  decides  and  concludes  the 
great  argument.  Longinus,  the  celebrated  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, who  was  the  teacher  of  Zenobia,  and  a disciple  of  the 
Platonic  school  of  philosophy,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  shows  how  much  interrogations  contribute  to  its 
expression."^  But  long  ere  the  third  century,  in  which 
Longinus  flourished,  the  author  of  Job  had  recorded  this 
speech  of  the  Almighty — consisting  entirely  of  interroga- 
tions, in  the  loftiest  style,  and  replete  with  the  boldest 
images.  Homer  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter, 
but  it  is  the  language  and  voice  of  man,  not  of  God. 
Milton,  in  depicting  the  Most  High,  falls  prostrate  in  the 


Ah  ! therefore,  therefore  does  my  boiling  woe 
In  such  a torrent  of  wild  words  o’erflow  ; 
Kankling  I feel  th’  Almighty’s  venom’d  dart, 

His  arrows  fire  my  veins  and  rend  my  heart ; 

His  terrors  ’gainst  me  throng  in  dire  array. 

War  urging  war,  his  boundless  wrath  display. 

O that,  relenting,  at  my  earnest  cry, 

God  would  extend  his  thundering  arm  on  high. 
Ruthless,  at  once  His  smouldering  trident  throw, 
And  forcing  through  His  mark  the  vengeful  blow, 
At  once  destroy  me  !” 

* UepUipovs,  Smith’s  ed.,  London,  1739. 
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dust,  and  shrinks  from  the  attempt  to  fill  up  the  compass 
of  the  Eternal  Voice.  But  the  writer  of  Job,  with  a 
temerity  at  which  we  shudder,  brings  him  in  the  vehicle  of 
the  whirlwind,  with  terrible  majesty,  and  a series  of  ques- 
tions follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  like  peals  of 
thunder  from  the  mighty  cloud-chariot — questions  reaching 
the  highest  conceivable  point  of  sublimity.  The  Almighty, 
disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explanation  of 
his  Divine  counsels,  reproves  his  hearer  for  his  daring; 
convicts  him  of  ignorance  in  being  unable  to  understand 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  which  he  was  daily  sur- 
rounded ; demonstrates  his  weakness  by  challenging  him 
to  emulate  any  single  exertion  of  creative  energy ; refers 
him  to  one  or  two  of  the  animal  creation  with  which  he 
is  unable  to  contend — how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  and  Lord  of  all.  A pause  follows 
these  sublime  interrogations,  profound  as  the  stillness  of 
death — a pause  broken  only  by  the  appropriate  cry  of 
penitence  and  humility,  “ Behold  I am  vile  !” 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  splendid  examples  of 
sublimity,  sentiment,  and  imagery,  that  meet  the  eye  on 
every  page  of  this  poem  without  a parallel.  It  has  been 
justly  described  as  a whirlwind  of  Poetry— storming  along 
— ruffling  the  foundations  of  the  earth — churning  up  the 
ocean  into  spray — unveiling  the  treasures  of  the  hail  and 
the  snow — soaring  up  to  the  stars,  until  the  lightnings  say. 
Here  we  are” — stooping  from  this  pitch,  and  sweeping 
over  the  curious  creatures  of  the  bard’s  own  country — 
rousing  the  mane  of  the  lion — racing  with  the  wild  ass — ^ 
flying  with  the  eagle — awakening  the  thunders  of  the 
horse’s  neck — and  daring  even  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
face,  with  the  teeth  terrible  round  about,  of  Leviathan  him- 
self !* 

In  beautiful  contrast  to  this  sublime  poem  of  Job  is  the 


* “ Gilfillan’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,”  page  75. 
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Song  of  Songs,  wliicli,  as  a pastoral,  has  no  equal  in  the 
literature  of  the  schools.  It  is  a perfect  model  of  grace 
and  beauty,  adorned  with  the  choicest  coloring  of  language, 
and  with  all  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the  richest  im- 
agery. Its  similes  seem  to  be  culled  from  whatever  is 
sweetest  and  loveliest  in  creation  : the  bloom  of  the  flowers  ; 
the  freshness  of  the  dawn ; the  breathings  of  the  spring ; 
and  the  twinkling  of  the  stars.  The  choicest  plants — the 
brightest  flowers — rthe  most  delicious  fruits — the  fresh  ver- 
dure of  the  fields — fertile  gardens — gurgling  rivulets — 
perennial  fountains — with  the  most  fragrant  perfumes — 
sweet-singing  birds,  and  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle — all  are 
brought  to  enhance  the  endearments,  caresses  and  delicacy 
of  love.  And  when  to  these  is  added  the  finest  description 
of  human  beauty,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  truly 
elegant  and  poetical  than  this  song  of  Solomon.  How 
beautiful  is  his  address  to  his  spouse — 

“How  sweet  is  thy  love,  0 my  sister,  0 spouse  ! 

How  much  better  than  wine  is  thy  love  ! 

And  the  odor  of  thy  perfumes  than  all  spices  ! 

Thy  lips,  0 spouse,  distil  honey  from  the  comb  : 

Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue  ; 

And  the  scent  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  fragrance  of  Lebanon. 
Thy  hair  is  like  the  fleece  of  goats 
That  browse  upon  Mount  Gilead. 

Thy  teeth  are  like  the  shorn  flock 
Just  come  up  from  the  washing-place, 

All  of  which  have  twins 

And  not  one  of  them  is  bereaved. 

Like  the  twice-dyed  thread  of  crimson  are  thy  lips. 

And  thy  language  also  is  sweet. 

Like  the  slice  of  a pomegranate  are  thy  cheeks  amid  thy  tresses. 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David, 

Built  for  an  armory ; 

A thousand  shields  are  hung  up  against  it, 

All  bucklers  for  the  mighty.”'^ 

Brief  indeed  must  be  our  glance  at  the  wild,  tameless 


* Solomon’s  Song,  iv.  10, 11-15. 
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and  holy  strains  of  the  Psalms,  which  contain  almost  every 
possible  variety  of  poetry.  They  are  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  Bible,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  devotion,  affording 
us  in  perfection,  though  in  miniature,  all  that  is  necessary 
for  man  to  know,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures 
and  set  off’  with  all  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry.  Their 
authors  poured  forth  song  like  a mighty  river,  immeasura- 
bly strong,  and  deep,  and  grand.  We  are  led  by  green 
pastures  and  still  waters — through  dark  valleys  and  by 
swollen  streams — through  fields  of  carnage  and  scenes  of 
blood — by  dismal  swamps  and  through  dense  forests — until 
at  last  we  stand  with  the  Psalmists  upon  a lofty  eminence, 
where  they  break  forth  into  pseans  of  praise,  and  call 
upon  every  thing  around,  above,  and  beneath  them,  to  join 
the  universal  hymn  in  honor  of  Jehovah  Glod  ! 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Psalms,  seventy-one  are  ascribed 
to  David — the  Orpheus  of  Israel.  They  are  all  lyric 
poems,  chiefly  odes,  and  are  didactic,  elegiac,  or  idyllic. 
David  was  a poet,  because  his  whole  life  was  in  itself  a 
poem — a great  epic,  reaching  from  the  shepherd  to  the 
king,  and  inlaid  with  corresponding  thoughts,  actions  and 
emotions.  Hence  his  productions  are  among  the  highest 
and  sublimest  efforts  of  poetry,  while  the  holy  light  of  in- 
spiration has  shed  upon  them  a splendor  before  which  the 
brightest  coruscations  of  human  genius  pale,  as  stars  before 
the  burning  sun.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant than  the  42d  Psalm,  which  alone  we  have  time  fur- 
ther to  notice.  It  is  an  incomparable  specimen  of  elegiac 
poetry.  It  was  written  by  David  after  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled his  kingdom  by  his  rebellious  son,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  borders  of  Lebanon.  In  his  grief  and 
solitude  he  pours  forth  his  soul  to  God  in  this  most  tender 
and  pathetic  Psalm,  which,  translated  into  the  measure  of 
Gray’s  beautiful  elegy,  is  as  follows : 

“As  pants  the  wearied  hart  for  cooling  springs, 

That  sinks  exhausted  in  the  summer’s  chase, 

So  thirsts  my  soul  for  thee,  great  King  of  kings, 

So  longs  to  reach  thy  sacred  resting-place. 
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“ Ou  tears  by  day  and  night  alone  I’ve  fed, 

While  taunting  foes  deride  my  deep  despair, 

‘ Say,  where  is  now  thy  great  Deliverer  fled— 

Thy  mighty  God,  deserted  wanderer,  where  V 

“ Oft  dwell  my  thoughts  on  those  thrice-happy  days, 

When  to  thy  fane  I led  the  jocund  throng. 

Our  mirth  was  worship — all  our  pleasure  praise. 

And  festal  joys  still  closed  with  sacred  song. 

“ Why  throb,  my  heart,  why  sink,  my  sadd’ning  soul? 

Why  droop  to  earth  with  various  woes  oppressed  ? 

My  years  shall  yet  in  blissful  circles  roll. 

And  joy  be  yet  an  inmate  of  this  breast. 

“ By  Jordan’s  banks  with  devious  steps  I stray. 

O’er  Hermon’s  rugged  rocks  and  deserts  drear. 

E’en  there  thy  hand  shall  guide  my  lonely  way, 

There  thy  remembrance  shall  my  spirit  cheer. 

“ In  rapid  floods  the  vernal  torrents  roll. 

Harsh-sounding  cataracts  responsive  roar. 

Thine  angry  billows  overwhelm  my  soul. 

And  dash  my  shattered  bark  from  shore  to  shore. 

“Yet  thy  soft  mercies,  ever  in  my  sight. 

My  heart  shall  gladden  through  the  tedious  day, 

And,  midst  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of  night. 

To  Thee  I’ll  fondly  tune  the  grateful  lay. 

‘ ‘ Rock  of  my  hope  ! Great  Solace  of  my  heart ! 

Why,  why  desert  the  offspring  of  thy  care. 

While  taunting  foes  thus  point  the  insidious  dart, 

‘ Where’s  now  thy  God  ? abandoned  wanderer,  where  ?’ 

“ Why  faint,  my  soul  ? Why  doubt  Jehovah's  aid  ? 

Thy  God  the  God  of  mercy  still  shall  prove  ; 

In  his  bright  fane  thy  thanks  shall  yet  be  paid. 

Unquestioned  be  his  pity  and  his  love  !”  * 

From  the  Psalms  we  tarn  to  the  stately  diction  of 
Isaiah,  whose  sublime  prophecy  is  one  long  rapture, 
adorned  with  the  richest  profusion  of  imagery,  clutched 
from  the  empyrean — from  the  glory  of  Lebanon — the  ex- 


* See  Michaelis’  note  to  Lowth’s  Lecture  on  “Elegiac  Poetry”  in 
Prcelectiones  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hehraeorum. 
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cellency  of  Sharon — tlie  green  forests  of  Carmel — the  wil- 
lows of  Kedron — and  the  flocks  of  Nabaioth.  Majesty  is 
his  most  marked  characteristic — a majesty  more  command- 
ing and  more  uniformly  sustained  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  any  other  author.  He  is  most  lavish  of 
that  poetical  figure  which  elevates  the  style — Prosopopoeia, 
or  Personification.  Thus  the  sublime  passage  in  which  he 
describes  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  King  abounds 
with  personified  objects.  The  fir-trees  and  cedars  break 
forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant ; hell  from 
beneath  stirs  up  all  its  horrid  inmates  to  give  him  a fitting 
reception,  and  the  dead  Kings  are  introduced  as  speaking 
and  joining  in  the  song  of  triumph.  We  almost  hear  his 
shout  of  exultation  as  the  grand  panorama  of  the  Mil- 
lennium bursts  upon  his  enraptured  vision,  and  we  say,  in 
the  words  of  Ezekiel,  . 

“ Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 

Full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty  !” 

We  cannot  do  more  than  mention  the  rude  vehemence 
of  Ezekiel — the  awful  allegory  of  Daniel — the  sublime  meD 
ancholy  of  Jeremiah — the  energy  of  Hosea — the  elegance 
of  Joel — the  concise  greatness  of  Micah — the  majesty  of 
Kahum — the  simple,  touching  and  faultless  story  of  Joseph, 
surpassing  in  beauty  and  moral  grandeur  the  world-re- 
nowned epics  of  Homer  and  Yirgil — nor  yet  the  charming 
and  exquisite  picture  of  nature  presented  in  the  little  book 
of  the  Cleaner  Euth,  which  is  declared  by  Goethe  to  be  the 
loveliest  specimen  of  epic  and  idyl  poetry  in  existence.* 

We  can  scarce  do  more  than  refer  to  the  beautiful 
poetry  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  a poem — a 
poem  of  lowliness  and  grandeur — of  poverty  and  glory — 
of  humility  and  power — of  angels  and  men — closing  with 
the  fearful  tragedy  of  Mount  Calvary,  which  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell  combined  to  render  terrible. 


* Comw.eniar  zum  west-bstlichen  Diran^  s.  8. 
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He  was  ever  in  closest  accord  with  outward  nature,  and 
in  all  the  prominent  events  of  his  life  the  works  of  his  hands 
seemed  to  sympathize.  AYhen  he  was  born,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  glittering  host  stood  sentinel  over  the  manger ; 
during  his  life  the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed  him ; when 
he  died  the  sun  veiled  himself  in  darkness,  the  rocks  were 
rent,  the  earth  quaked,  and  “ the  pulse  of  the  universe  stood 
still.”  But  not  only  did  nature  sympathize  with  him : he 
also  sympathized  with  nature,  and  seemed  to  seek  in  exter- 
nal scenery  a counterpart  for  all  the  varied  moods  of  his 
mind.  Hence  when  he  was  about  to  be  baptized  and  pro- 
claimed “the  beloved  Son,”  he  stood  on  the  green-clad 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  rippling  waters  emblemed 
his  purity,  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  trees  and  flowers 
floated  around  him.  But  in  the  hour  of  his  great  tempta- 
tion, he  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  where  gloom  and  des- 
olation could  harmonize  with  his  sorrow,  and  where  truth 
and  beauty  never  enter,  save  in  the  garb  of  humility  and  of 
tears.*  Thus  he  seemed  not  only  to  be  at  home  in  nature 
but  to  be  completely  identified  with  it,  so  that  though  he 
“ was  not  recognized  by  men,  the  lilies  of  the  field  looked 
up  meaningly  in  his  face ; the  waters  perceived  him — they 
saw  him  well;  the  winds  lingered  amid  his  hair;  the  sun- 
beams played  on  his  forehead ; the  landscape  from  the  sum- 
mit seemed  to  crouch  lovingly  at  his  feet ; and  the  stars 
from  their  far  thrones  bent  him  down  obeisance.” 

But  while  there  was  poetry  in  his  life,  there  was  far  more 
in  the  gems  of  living  beauty  that  dropped  from  his  lips,  which 
were  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  and  now 
garnish  the  pages  of  the  four  Gospels.  His  first  recorded 
words  are  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  we  feel  that  every 
sentence  of  this  magnificent  cluster  of  beatitudes  is  but  an 
emanation  from  the  great  heart  of  God.  They  include  all 
morality  and  all  religion,  and  are  adorned  with  the  most 


* See  Upham’s  Letters,  page  491. 
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beautiful  imagery.  The  salt  of  the  sea,  the  light  of  the  body, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  the  strait  gate 
and  the  narrow  way,  thorns  and  thistles,  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  hairs  of  the  head  and  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  all  com- 
bine to  add  beauty  and  sublimity  to  the  deep  lessons  they 
convey,  and  are  like  dew-drops  glistening  on  the  foliage  of 
the  Tree  of  Life.  All  the  parables  too  of  the  Saviour  are 
poems — poems  from  which  have  sprung  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  schools.  Dante’s  Yision,  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queen,  and  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  are  but  echoes,  that  have 
reverberated  ^‘down  the  corridors  of  time,”  from  the  beau- 
tiful way -side  droppings  of  the  meek 'and  lowly  Jesus  ! 

Having  thus  glanced,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  at  the  liter- 
ary character  of  the  Bible — in  its  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Poetry — are  we  not  fully  justified  in  pronouncing  it  supe- 
rior to  all  other  books  that  ever  have  been,  yea,  or  that 
ever  will  be  written?  The  archives  of  six  thousand  years 
can  furnish  no  volume  bedecked  with  gems  so  brilliant,  so 
varied,  so  numerous,  or  so  richly  inlaid  with  celestial  and 
holy  beauty — none  detailing  such  stupendous  events,  enun- 
ciating such  startling  truths,  or  gushing  out  such  glorious 
torrents  of  song.  Ho  other  book  in  the  annals  of  literature 
was  ever  so  composed  as  to  suit  all  classes  of  men  and  all 
ages  of  the  world.  In  it  the  man  of  genius,  gifted  with 
powers  far  above  his  fellows,  can  find  beauties,  and  secrets, 
and  wonders,  which  a lifetime  spent  in  study  and  research 
will  still  leave  unexhausted ; while  the  illiterate  and  the 
lowly  can  read,  written  as  with  a sunbeam,  rules  for 
their  guidance,  and  solace  for  all  their  woes.  By  it  the 
knowledge  for  which  Socrates  and  Plato  groped  in  vain 
has  been  spread  abroad  over  the  earth — “ penetrating  the 
huts  where  poor  men  lie” — until  thoughts  are  familiar  to 
the  humblest  iutellects  grander  far  than  ever  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  philosopher  or  sage,  meditating  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Academus.  But  its  truest  excellence  consists  not 
in  eloquence  of  style,  elegance  of  diction,  or  sublimity  of 
thought.  From  the  stupendous  events  it  has  recorded — 
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from  the  great  philosophic  truths  that  underlie  its  History, 
Prophecies,  and  Poetry — from  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
thoughts  that  start  out  like  great  bass-reliefs  on  its  pages — 
from  its  wonderful  illustrations,  sometimes  grand  and  ma- 
jestic as  the  mountains,  at  others  soft,  subtle,  and  delicate 
as  the  mists  that  veil  their  summits— there  issues  a tide  of 
glory  before  which  stars  and  suns  and  constellations  will 
yet  melt  and  fade  away ! 

In  view  of  the  superior  literary  merit  of  the  Sacred  Book, 
is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  have  so  many  educated 
men,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  great  events  of  profane 
history — who  delight' to  wander  through  the  labyrinthian 
mazes  of  Grecian  Philosophy,  and  revel  amid  the  gorgeous 
imagery  of  illustrious  poets — who  are  yet  almost  unac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  Bible  ? They  either  know 
not  or  forget,  that  there  is  no  book  which  contains  a 
grander  history,  none  which  treats  of  a loftier  science,  none 
more  fully  disclosing  the  great  principles  of  right  and  the 
power  of  truth,  and  none  which  can  so  much  amaze  and 
fascinate  by  its  unrivalled  splendor  and  glorious  beauty. 
Could  they  be  induced  to  examine  its  pages,  they  would 
find  a feast  of  reason  and  a flow  of  soul”  richer  far  than 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  could  have 
furnished. 

W e have  among  us,  too,  those  of  the  gentler  sex — beau- 
tiful and  loved  ones — who  devote  their  time  to  the  perusal 
of  the  trashy  literature  of  the  day,  which  is  a blot  and  a 
blemish  on  the  civilization  of  the  century.  Better  far  would 
it  be,  did  they  read,  instead,  the  beautiful  story  of  Puth,  or 
the  biography  of  Mary,  and  take  for  their  models  those 
true  heroines,  the  representative  women  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  also  teachers  of  schools  and  professors  of  col- 
leges, who  refuse  or  neglect  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  their  pupils  as  a text-book.  The  histories  of  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus,  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  epics 
of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  are  used  for  this  purpose,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Book  of  books — the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
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classics.  How  little  do  we  seem  to  appreciate  the  interest, 
utility  and  beauty — the  superior  excellence,  wisdom  and 
sublimity — of  the  literature  of  the  Bible  ! 

And  this  want  of  appreciation  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  forbidding  atmosphere  with  which 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  peculiar  custody  of  the 
Book  have  managed  to  surround  it.  Much  of  the  wor- 
ship and  adoration  that  should  be  paid  to  its  great  Author 
are  lavished  upon  the  material  writings,  which  are  hence 
esteemed  too  holy  to  be  read  and  used  in  the  ordinary  and 
natural  way.  Ho  sooner  are  the  Scriptures  opened  than 
the  individual  puts  on  a sanctimonious  and  melancholy 
face,  and  proceeds  to  read  the  grand  and  beautiful  sen- 
tences with  a nasal  twang,  or  eanting  whine,  that  sounds 
like  the  psalms  sung  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers  through  their 
noses,  as  they  marched  into  battle.  Who  would  recognize 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  if  their  resplendent  lines  were 
drawled  out  in  the  half-drowsy,  unnatural  voice  with 
which  the  Bible  is  too  often  read  ? If  the  sublime  truths 
and  grandly-constructed  sentences  of  the  Inspired  Yolume 
were  enunciated  with  naturalness  of  voice,  adaptation  of 
tone,  and  fervency  of  soul,  they  would  oftentimes  startle 
us  with  all  the  power  of  a new  revelation ! 

There  is  still  another  reason,  however,  for  the  want  of  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  literary  excellencies  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  our 
accepted  translation.  Not  to  mention  its  numerous  and 
gross  inaccuracies,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  English 
language  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  poor  and  meagre 
compared  with  its  present  richness  and  perfection.  The 
labors  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  all  their  wealth 
of  acquisition,  have  not  been  in  vain.  Under  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  time,  the  barrenness,  rigidity,  and  want  of 
melody  in  the  ancient  tongue  have  disappeared,  and  our 
language  now  has  a strength  and  energy,  a flexibility  and 
harmony,  and  a capacity  of  expression,  almost  infinite. 
In  order  therefore  to  bring  out  all  the  hidden  beauties  of 
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the  original  Scriptures,  we  need  a new  translation,  brought 
fully  up  to  the  present  standard  of  our  language.  The 
most  brilliant  Grreek  and  Latin  authors  lose  much  of  their 
elegance  and  grace  in  a strictly  literal  translation,  and  our 
present  version  of  the  Bible  is  sublime,  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, only  because  many  of  the  ideas  and  conceptions  are  so 
essentially  great  and  lofty  that  they  necessarily  appear 
magnificent  even  in  the  most  artless  dress.  Like  fixed 
stars,  they  are  of  the  same  size,  whether  looked  at  with  the 
telescope  or  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  each  and  all  resolve  to  study  God’s 
great  poem  with  renewed  diligence — to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  great  events  of  its  history — practice  the 
beautiful  teachings  of  its  philosophy — and  learn  to  realize 
the  almost  ineffable  splendor  of  its  gorgeous  imagery. 
Let  us  remember  that  all  the  lamps  of  worldly  wisdom, 
concentrated  in  one  focal  blaze,  cannot  light  our  path  so 
securely,  as  the  rays  that  shine  out  from  the  pages  of  this 
wonderful  book.  It  stands  a mighty  light-house  on  the 
shores  of  Time,  flashing  its  beams  far  out  over  the  dark 
ocean  of  Eternity,  setting 

“ Tlie  clouds  on  fire  vfitli  redness, 

Leaving  on  the  level  water 

One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 

Down  whose  stream  as  down  a river,” 

the  ransomed  spirit  will  glide  until,  disappearing 

‘ ‘ Far  in  the  purple  distance,  ’ ’ 

it  will  be  lifted  high 

“ Into  the  land  of  the  Hereafter.” 

Thus,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  a Lawyer’s 
humble  tribute  to  the  superior  literary  merit  of  the  In- 
spired Yolume.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  its  numerous 
imperfections,  and  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I 
now  bid  you,  each  and  all,  a respectful  good-night. 
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